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THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 








He opens the Hymn as follows—the canto fermo in the Alto, with 
florid and independent counterpoint above and below— 



































































































































A Sketch by Sir GrorcE GRoveE. No. 8. Sta - bat 
P : p =——~oO — —4 + . 4. ae 6<nesinte 
Many phrases are repeated in music, and are to be found as common S fe Sas —— 
property in the works of composers; but there are two which, for as Sa - te =O ES 
the last three hundred years and more, have been used by all the a —————— 
° soe PES: Oe) Tse I an | t ra =a 
chief musicians, and have even yet not exhausted themselves— ie saz f i =a + ns 4 
No, 2. lee ae ets as a OD 
No. I. Ba = a a : f} 
= | yaa eo q ae 6 *-#- 3 eo 
H—e—— 4 O-— - 2 Oe ; os = = rs <a - 
or rvs (4 I I I C 4 
Sta-bat ma-~-ter dol ° a 2 2s. ee ee 
These, either in their own native forms, or combined— 
x —— 
Be 9 eae ee oe aid cia a 
eg os Pre. 
—s- | i} = 
—are frequent in the Masses and Motets of the 15th, 16th, and 17th == t - = 
centuries; are less frequently, but still often, to be found in the mao: - aed 
music, vocal and instrumental, of the 18th and 19th centuries— ~~ , 
Handel, for instance, has included them both in Jsrae/ in Egypt and | |——-——@}-6-—as— 
the Messiah ; and are met with in our own day in the works of com- a co = 
sa 


posers so different as Brahms, Sullivan, and Stanford. Such phrases 
as these may be well called immortal, since they must possess 
some innate principle of life which enables them to express the 
thoughts of such opposite ages, and suit themselves to forms and 
means so different as those of Palestrina and Thomas Moore. 

We will in the present sketch confine ourselves to the first of the 
two phrases (No. 1). When it originated who shall say? Surely 
at some very early epoch, when speech and notes were alike simple 
and weighty. It must be one of the fundamental atoms in the music 
of the world; but its earliest appearance in Christian Art would 
seem to be in the Introductions or “ Intonations” of the Gregorian 
Tones for the Psalms, and some of the old Hymns: that of the 
Second Tone— 








and of the ‘‘ Lucis Creator” and the “ Vexilla Regis.” 
In the Tones appropriated to the Magnificat the phrase appears in 
two forms—for the Third Tone— 





No. 6. = 


—and for the Second Tone, in an extended shape— 


Q —_— 
—f- 


sae” gg a 








No. 7. 








—of which we shall see an important instance at a late date. 

As the Gregorian Tones were the foundation of church music, 
this phrase, even if its own strong vitality did not make it float, 
would naturally be employed by the early writers. Dr. Burney in 
his history (i. p. 37), has quoted some very early motets from manu- 
scripts, one of them of the ninth century, each beginning with this 
phrase ; but we will confine ourselves to polyphonic music, and will 
begin with Italy, and the earliest instance which I can give is from 
the Stabat Mater of Josquin des Prés (1450—1524), who, though 
born and grounded in the Netherlands, yet from his long sojurn in 
Rome, and the fact that his fame was made there, may be counted 
as an Italian master, 





For the “Eia Mater,” in a subsequent stanza, the phrase is 
differently, and contrapuntally, treated, the plain song of the Hymn 
still remaining in the Alto— 

















































































































No. 9. Ei - a ma - ter, 
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Palestrina (1524-1594) has a peculiar affection for the phrase, 
and it is frequently met with in his Masses, Motets, and Hymns. 
The following example from his setting of the Hymn “ Vexilla 
Regis” may be compared with Josquin’s arrangement of the 
melody, in No. 8.— 
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Treatment of the phrase as a melody with a harmonized 
accompaniment is, however, very rare in Palestrina. He prefers to 
work it in imitation more or less close, and never seems happier than 
when the pleasant notes break out spontaneously under his pen, 
at a new point in the words. To appreciate this, longer extracts are 
necessary than can here be given, but anyone may search out these 
things for himself in the numerous editions of Palestrina’s works 
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which now exist. Meantime, the following examples will shew his 
easy mode of working the point, and the variety he could attain 
with the small means then at command. To begin with the simplest. 
No. 11 is the beginning of the third stanza of “Vexilla Regis,” 
set for three voices :— 













































































No. II. Se ee. on ~ te cu 
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Here we have a perfect instance of the “combination,” spoken 
of above, and quoted as No. 3. 

Further on in the stanza the same point is made, but in quite a 
different manner :— 
No, 12. 
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A nice beginning is that to the Hymn, “A solis ortu cardine,” in 
four parts, though the bass voice does not come in till the second 
line of the stanza, and with a different subject :— 

No. 13. Ad “ * = " ter : * li : : : . 
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Our next example is from the Hymn for the Transfiguration Day 


— Quicumque Christum queeritis ” :— 


No. 15. O - cu-los_ in al - tum tol 
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The leading six notes of this, like those of No. 14, are the com- 
bination of two phrases of which we spoke at starting. The 
combination is a favourite with Vittoria, and Brahms opens his 
‘* Schicksalslied ” with it, as we shall see. 


(To be continued.) 








MUSIC AMONGST. OUR VILLAGERS. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


THERE is still, we believe, a certain section of people existent 
who cling to the idea that the “ flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
dulcimer, and all kinds of musick” is the form of harmony 
most frequently to be heard in our little rural parish churches. 
Others have a vague notion that the system of musical educa- 
tion adopted in the Board Schools has had a satisfactory 
result ; but few, unless they are really in the habit of going in 
and out among the rustic population, and are upon a footing 


of 


confidence and sympathy with the individuals, are aware of 


the vast progress that the cultivation of the art has made in 
even the most remote districts. None would deny that the 
past twenty or twenty-five years have seen music advance by 
strides previously unparalleled in its English history, and it is 
one of the most noteworthy of the facts connected with its 
onward movement that the country has gone forward in the 
same ratio as the town. 


It must be confessed that vocal music is the branch in 


which the provincial performer is weakest. The dialects and 
intonations do not lend themselves favourably to the voice, 
while this as a rule is harsh and strident. It is exceedingly 
difficult, too, to teach an avoidance of the nasal twang, which 
is generally very perceptible, especially among the men. But 
the village singers usually have a very accurate idea of time 
and tune. One seldom, if ever, hears them falter over even a 
long and involved air, after a very slight familiarity with it. 
This characteristic, however, is not by any means a new one, 
and though we have no recognized Volksiieder, nor the rich 
heritage of unwritten melody common to the Magyar races, 
we have the old tunes that can stir the pulses and quicken the 
steps of the most apathetic plouzhboy, who seems to know 
and to whistle them by instinct. 


It is when one comes to instrumental music, and musical 


taste, that one finds the real proofs of progress. There are very 
few lads—be they farm-labourers, shepherds, or of the aris- 
tocracy of rural life, the carpenters, or little shopkeepers’ assis- 
tants—who do not aspire to play some instrument. For the 
mcst part, the concertina or the melodion was formerly the one 


sz ected, “ Who hath despised the day of small things?” may 
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fitly be said of these instruments, for they are preparing and 
have prepared the way for infinitely greater. Now we find 
that many are aiming far higher; and a guinea violin, or a 
five- guinea American harmonium are by no means rarities in 
the hands of those who earn their living by the sweat of their 
brows. They are purchased by the savings of many a week, 
and represent (who shall say how many?) ounces of tobacco, 
or pints of beer. The cheap “Manual of Instruction,” or 
« Shilling Tutor,” is bought with them, and the rudiments are 
mastered with wonderful patience. There can be no better 
sign that a lad wishes to improve himself, and not to render 
himself a noisy nuisance to his neighbours, than to find him 
trying first to get his chosen instrument, and secondly, to 
acquire a knowledge of it. One of the most pleasing visions 
of the latter day cottager’s life is that of the lads endeavouring 
to add to their resources of intellectual attainment. It is not 
uncommon to find one studying the instruction book he has 
borrowed of someone near, as another practises his violin or 
clarinet, while the third may be improving his handwriting, or 
is laboriously attempting a simple drawing. 

Naturally, this wider use of the various musical instruments 
has called into existence an almost countless number of brass 
bands, and drum and fife bands. Though some might be 
inclined to say that this phase of musical development might 
prove anything but an unmixed advantage to the community, 
we may hasten to remark that these institutions are really of 
the greatest value possible in the country, where anything like 
a good ensemble performance has been an unattainable luxury 
hitherto. We may take as a typical specimen for description 
of its modus operandi, one that was formed by some lads and 
young men, some four or five years ago, in two remote 
agricultural villages in the South West of England. The 
instruments were bought by subscription, and weekly pay- 
ment ; and a young painter and glazier in the nearest town, 
who had some slight knowledge of the brass instruments was 
engaged to impart rudimentary instruction concerning notes. 
The band, consisting of fourteen performers, met twice a week, 
at one anothers’ houses, and with infinite pains and energy 
learnt to play one or two simple airs and dance tunes. Month 
by month they worked on, and considered they had made 
wonderful progress, when they included some selections from 
Pinafore and Patience in their répertoire. They then became 
ambitious of their personal appearance, and adopted a neat, 
dark blue and gold braided uniform, and inserted an advertize- 
ment in the local paper that “the——Brass Band in full 
uniform, would be glad to accept engagements for /é¢es etc.” 
Still they practised diligently, and can now play Mendelssohn’s 
“ Sleepers wake,” and much strictly classical and really difficult 
music, which to their credit, be it said, is what they much 
prefer to even Mr. Gwyllym Crowe’s swinging productions! 
The man in this band who acts as secretary for it, and plays 
first cornet, is a day labourer in receipt of some fourteen 
shillings a week. One or two do the dirtiest and most 
drudging work in a paper mill, and the gentleman on whom 
devolves the important task of beating the big drum, is a 
burly shepherd! Not only have these men found an occupa- 
tion, and a pleasure to which they are keenly alive, but they 
have also added considerably to their earnings by the political 
meetings and garden parties, for which they have been 
engaged. Let those who wish to raise the status of the poor, 
help them and encourage them to take up music. Nothing 
will work a more refining, ennobling influence; nothing will be 
productive of greater good to performers and listeners. 

One little fact in connection with the advance that rustic 
taste has made will prove how great this is, A lady under- 
took to teach two farm-labourers their notes. She used to do 
it at her piano; and at the conclusion of one of her lessons 
her pupils asked her to play them something. The first piece 








she played was a stately gavotte of Bach’s, which they pro- 
nounced “real grand.” Then she took a bright and pretty 
waltz of Waldteufel’s, which they said “ wur all very well fur 
a time or two, but you o’od zoon be tired o’ un ;” and lastly 
she gave Chopin’s glorious Funeral March, and their comment 
on that was “we could ’a’ bid and listened all night to he.” 
Could a professional critic have passed more just remarks? 
And it is just the same with regard to Church music, where 
the best, fairly well rendered, always commands attention 
It is perhaps even more noticeable still, that the Dissent- 
ing places of worship, too, find some elevation of music a 
necessity ; and, more slowly it may be, but not less surely, 
a distinct improvement both in tunes and performance is 
taking place. 





Reviews, 


DVORAK’S “LUDMILA.” 


Dvorak’s Ludmila, one of the chief novelties of the forthcoming 
Leeds Festival, is in the printer’s hands, and a few advanced copies 
have been supplied to the critics, by Messrs. Novello & Co., the 
publishers of this as of every other work to be produced at Leeds. 
Although on principle adverse to judging of a work of this importance 
before its actual performance, and by the pianoforte score only, we 
propose to offer to our readers a few remarks as to the general design 
of this interesting composition. Its subject is the conversion to 
Christianity of Bohemia, and it may be readily imagined that the 
national elements to be discovered in such a subject are turned to 
full account by Dvorak. It is by these means also that the chief 
motive of the action itself, the aforesaid conversion to Christianity, is 
powerfully indicated. In the earlier portion, while worshipping Baba, 
the goddess of the spring, the Bohemians are lively and graceful ; 
later on, when they have assumed a new faith, they assume graver 
airs along with it, and affect hymn-tunes, semibreves, and minims, 
but they remain Bohemians all the same. In the first act of the 
sacred drama, nobles, priests, and people are assembled in the court- 
yard of Melnik, to worship at the altar of the goddess Baba. A very 
few bars of introduction lead into a male chorus, amply developed 
and quaintly harmonized ; a rhythmical figure consisting of a dotted 
crotchet and two semiquavers in common time, is its national cachet. 
A short recitative given to a husbandman, leads into another chorus, 
this time for male and female voices together, which is even more grace- 
ful than the first. The aforementioned husbandman—be it said in par- 
enthesis—is a tenor, and derives his existence, probably, from the fact 
that the real hero and tenor of the piece appears comparatively late in 
the story. No. 4 is another chorus of heathen priests, of a more grave 
and solemn character than those that have gone before. It begins with a 
unison of the basses in the key of E flat minor, which changes to 
the major as the other voices enter to a figured accompaniment. Yet 
another chorus, this time in the key of B minor and major, and in 
honour of “ Triglav, with threefold face,” ensues ; and one is relieved 
of a slight feeling of monotony when at last Ludmila enters and 
expresses her religious feelings, devoted as yet to the heathen gods, 
in a kind of accompanied recitative, which, like most of Dvorak’s 
recitatives, is neither interesting nor powerful. After this, the chorus 
once more resumes its strains of worship, and winds up with “ Bless 
our Fatherland” in sonorous chords. Ludmila’s first air, a Larghetto 
in B flat, evidently takes its tone from the opening line, “I long with 
childlike longing,” for the melody is very simple and childlike ; 
whether Madame Albani will be able to make it effective remains to 
be seen. We pass over another religious chorus and another solo of 
the peasant-tenor, to come to the catastrophe and finale of the first 
part. ‘Hark, what can be the noise!” exclaims the chorus, in 
language more expressive than poetical. The noise is this: that 
Ivan, the Saint, appears on the scene and forthwith sets about de- 
molishing the statues of Baba and other gods with his axe. The people 
yield to his imposing presence, and moreover, listen to his sermon, 
which, as far as one can judge, is couched in a very dignified 
and impressive air for the baritone. On none do the words of the 
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saint produce a more powerful effect than on Ludmila. “O grant 
me in the dust to fall!” she exclaims, in an air which is vastly 
superior in emotional fervour and in melodious beauty to that sung by 
her in her unredeemed state. The Bohemian people are evidently 
not very deeply attached to their idols—they take things calmly, so 
to speak, and merely wonder “What shall befall us,” adding, “Eternal 
Light, that high in heaven above us shinest, point out the way.” 

Thus ends the first part. At the beginning of the second, we 
are made acquainted with a type very familiar in the old drama, both 
musical and unmusical, but more rarely found in modern opera. 
This is Svatava, the confidante, who, apart from making up the solo 
quartet by the addition of the contralto voice, has no apparent voca- 
tion. She begins, as in duty bound, by singing a very long and 
elaborate air, followed by a duet with Ludmila. It should be under- 
stood that the two ladies are on their way to the grotto, where resides 
Ivan the Hermit, who welcomes them with another elaborate air of 
paternal greeting. A series of short snatches of recitative and quasi- 
arioso now ensues, and at last the three voices join in what appears 
to be an extremely effective trio, resembling a chorale, to the words, 
“The cross of Christ.” This is interrupted by the hunting chorus, 
almost as inevitable in a cantata as is the love-duet in the third act 
of an opera. The hunters in this case follow the bold Prince Borivoj, 
a tenor, we should say ¢#e tenor, who after the manner of his kind 
forthwith begins to make love to the maiden. His impetuous wooing 
is however interrupted by Ivan, who exclaims— 


“ Before our God thou must abase thee, 
Her hand in thine I lay, to lead thee.” 

To this arrangement Prince Borivoj, who like his people evidently 
cares very little about Baba and Triglav, and a great deal about 
Ludmila, consents ; as does, after a little maidenly demur, Ludmila 
herself. The pair are accordingly united, and Ludmila, after having 
become a saint in this easy and agreeable fashion, has every chance 
of becoming a happy wife and mother as well. The fact that 
she was subsequently strangled in her bed is known to history 
but not to the cantata. Amongst the musical features of the 
second part, we may point to a very fine tenor air, “O guide 
me in the way;” a quartet for the four solo voices, afterwards 
joined by the chorus, “I long indeed to see this light ;” a duet, 
between Ludmila and Borivoj, which differs from ordinary love-duets 
by the admixture of the religious element ; and last, not least, the 
finale, which is amply developed and seems to be highly effective. 
Without relinquishing our non-critical attitude, we may say that our 
anticipations of Zudmila are distinctly favourable ; it appears to us 
more sustained, more uniform in style, and less depending upon 
violent and noisy effects, than its predecessor, Zhe Spectre’s Bride. 





FELICIEN DAVID AND ST. SIMONISM. 
(Continued from page 614.) 


At last a ray of fame shed a fitful light upon the name and 
works of Félicien David. He had become known through the per- 
formances of his F major Symphony and of his Nonetto for brass wind 
at the Valentino and Musard concerts, of his quintets at M. Arming- 
aud’s and other private houses, and of some of his songs, adopted by 
two vocalists, MM. Wartel and Amat. ‘The group of artists and 
amateurs who rallied round him was more important in quality than 


lastly to the powers that presided over the concert room of the 
Conservatoire. ; 

Those who have even once in their lives busied themselves with 
the ungrateful task of organizing a little concert, without orchestra 
and chorus-singers, and who know by experience the enormous 
difficulty of conciliating all interests, all vanities, all caprices, may 
possibly be able to appreciate at its true worth the heroism of 
Félicien David. 

What with various obstacles and complications of all kinds, the 
concert, proposed for December 1843, was put off to the same 
month of the following year. No need for too great regret! The 
interval was fruitful of results. 

Having a whole year before him, Félicien David resolved to 
employ it in the composition of a work unique in character, one 
that should strike its hearers by the originality of its form and the 
strangeness of its colouring. During his solitude in the country, he 
had composed a melody on words by M. Cogniat, one of his fellow- 
travellers in Egypt. This song described the refreshing charms of 
an evening in the oasis after a day’s march in the sands of the desert. 
Repeating to himself and dwelling upon this descriptive song, as he 
loved to do with the compositions most suited to his mood, Félicien 
David was struck with the idea of supplying a frame for this happily- 
conceived picture of a phase of his Egyptian experience, 

Nourished with meditation, the seed took consistence and shape ; 
the oasis suggested the desert, the desert the caravan, the caravan the 
journey, with its alternations of activity and repose. What an 
extensive gallery of mind-paintings might impress themselves from 
such beginnings on the mirror of the artist’s heart and imagination 
thus held up to nature ! 

But the conception of this germ, however fruitful it might be in 
the principal features of a design already sketched, did not imply 
the definite and necessarily novel form of a work of narration and 
description, in which music was called upon to take a vé/e which she 
had never yet been called upon to take, or at least which she had 
never yet taken under similar conditions. The rendering, by rhyth- 
mical sounds, of the impressions of a traveller on beholding the 
phenomena of nature, was not Félicien David’s great difficulty. 
Born with the power of depicting nature in melody, the contemplation 
of her works during his travels and sojurn in the solitudes of the 
country had strengthened his vocation. But on the other hand, the 
necessity had arisen to create a new type, such as should command 
the success of his bold enterprise. 

How was he to represent to the public the explanations necessary 
for the understanding of a narration of travel, explanations which all 
the resources of musical idiom could not supply? Should he put a 
little note at the head of each movement as Beethoven had done in 
the Pastoral Symphony? ‘This plan, however, only permitted general 
ideas, while Félicien David was constrained by the nature of the 
subject to enter more into details. Should he employ the recitative 
form, as Haydn had done, for instance, in Zhe Seasons? But jwhen 
recitative is not concerned with violent passions or at any rate with 
definite action in tragedy or comedy, it cannot escape being dull and 
monotonous, and the use of it might throw cold and deadly shadows 
over a work which should glow with rich colouring. 

After considering all these objections, Félicien David resolved to 
have the meaning or story of his work spoken to a ¢vemolo accompani- 
ment of the oichestra, as is the custom in melodrama. The poetry of 
the subject demanded the vehicle of verse—hence the ode. The 
pivot on which the narrative turned being the journey, represented 





quantity. 

This kind of semi-success revived his courage; he hoped to | 
emerge from the twilight into broad day, as he had already emerged | 
from total obscurity into twilight. To accomplish this it was neces- 
sary to emit a flash of lightning. This sudden blaze should be a 
grand concert at the Conservatoire. He had prepared for it long 
beforehand with all the application, patience, and self-control of | 
which he was capable, and that is saying not a little. Not only had | 
he undertaken the drudgery of copying all the orchestral and vocal | 
parts that were necessary for a performance of his work—which 
might amount to a pile of MS. sheet music about three or four feet 
in height !—but he had also made every effort to obtain success, 
applying to his faithful friends to secure subscriptions, the financial 
basis of his enterprise, to his artist acquaintances to ensure the 
materials for a thoroughly efficient interpretation of his music, and 





always by a certain march, with the modifications suggested by the 
incidents of the journey, and carried out by the play of counterpoint, 
the wealth of instrumentation and the variety of chiaroscuro—this 
pivot demanded the employment of all the means known to symphonic 
writers of transforming a persistent motive—hence the symphony ; and 
from the union of these elements—the symphonic ode. 

With these ideas seething in his brain and getting moulded into 
shape, Félicien David went in search of a Uittérateur, M. Auguste 
Collin of Marseilles, his co-religionist and fellow traveller. To him 
the composer confided his plan, and M. Collin, under his guidance, 
wrote the book, or if you will, the Ode, Ze Déser?. 

Our musician set to work, his imagination excited by so grand a 
subject, and his courage revived by the certainty of having. at last 
found all that he needed for the accomplishment of his masterstroke. 
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The score of Ze Déser¢ was written in about three months, April to 
ly, 1844. 
” he y to Night had been composed beforehand, as we have 
seen, having been the nucleus of the work. Félicien David’s experi- 
ences had supplied him with even more than Eastern colouring, for 
his recollections included the theme of a Syrian air, made use of in 
the Danse des Almées, and also the characteristic chant of the Muez- 
zin, with its singular final run in a scale of twenty-one intervals to the 
tave. 
™ Accustomed to the art of symphonic development, Félicien David 
found it easy enough to give his “March of the Caravan” all the 
variety of treatment it required. 

The music of “Sunrise” came into his mind spontaneously one 
bright spring morning. ‘This masterpiece of poetical, yet ever faithful 
description, which appears to have been produced with great delibera- 
tion and with careful revision—so studied, so artistically concise and 
perfect is it—was written out by inspiration, as it stands. The con- 
cluding portions were almost finished before the composer had been 
able to hit upon the right beginning ; he seemed to shrink from the 
difficult task of painting silence and vastness by means of sound. 
After thinking it over for a long time, and making several experiments 
only to reject them as soon as made, Félicien David lighted upon 
that impressive and colossal passage wherein an implacable, long-held 
single note is relieved, at long and rare intervals, by fragmentary 
chords breathed forth slowly and wearily from the depths of the 
orchestra, soon breaking off again as if exhausted by the supreme 
effort. 

“ Tout se tait : air flamboie et brile sans haleine ; 
La terre est assoupie en sa robe de feu.” 


These lines, by M. Leconte de Lisle, give the best idea, the best 
rendering of the vast and silent solitudes depicted in the opening and 
the close of Félicien David’s Le Désert. 


(To be continued.) — 





Occasional Hotes. 


A nice little quarrel, which has arisen between the musical 
journals of France and of Belgium, deserves mention on 
account of the light which it throws on the competition which 
small but progressive Belgium is making to large but, in 
musical matters, somewhat retrograde France. It appears 
that M. Benjamin Godard had submitted the score of an 
opera, Les Guelfes, to the Théatre de la Monnaie of Brussels, 
which, under its new directors, MM. Dupont and Lapissida, is 
like a Phoenix rising from its ashes. When the rumour of 
this fact reached Paris, the publisher of the work, M. Grus, 
thought it necessary to issue a manifesto to the newspapers, 
in which he declared that, “in the interest of the work,” he 
would not permit it to be performed first outside Paris. This, 
“in the interest of the work,” has not unnaturally roused the 
ire of the draves Belges. Why should it injure M. Godard’s 
work, they ask, to be produced at the Monnaie, which has 
been the refuge of many a French composer, including Mas- 
senet, when his own countrymen refused to do him justice? 
What answer M. Grus and the Parisian critics will give to this 
query it is not easy to see. Instead of racking their brains 
for such an answer they had much better look after the con- 
cerns of their own Grand Opera, which, like other largely-sub- 
ventioned theatres, fails to meet the demands justly made 
upon it. 





A correspondent, writing to the Daily News, raises a pro- 
test against the maltreatment which the German words to 











which Schubert wrote have received at the hands of an Eng- 
lish traducer, in Messrs. Augener’s edition of that master’s 
songs. Of the specimers he cites, one at least may be re- 
produced by way of curiosity ; it is the first stanza of Goethe’s 
beautiful poem, “ The Fisher,” which has inspired our poetic 
countryman to the following effusion :— 


“ The water rushed, the water swelled, 
A fisher there bestow’d, 
With lazy angle, felt the hush 
His heart with coolness load.” 


“How any man with his wits about him could write such 
arrant rubbish puzzles me,” writes the indignant correspondent, 
whose name, by the way, commences with a big, big D. 


As to ourselves, long and painful experience has case-hard- 
ened our heart against any ebullition of feeling in such an 
emergency. Moreover, individual evil-doers are less to blame 
than the system under which they thrive. As long as our 
composers neglect the words of our great poets for the balder- 
dash supplied to them by bards specially employed for that 
purpose, as long as our singers sing that balderdash without 
remonstrance, a poor translator who tries to turn an honest 
penny by laying violent hands on a foreign poet whose 
language he has failed to grasp and whose beauties he there- 
fore cannot appreciate, must not be blamed too severely. 


If Le Figaro may be believed, a new specimen of that 
rarissima avis tn terris, the tenor, has recently been discovered 
at Pau. His name is Salezat, his birthplace, Bruges, his age, 
nineteen, and his actual profession, shoemaking. Le Figaro 
advises the directors of the Paris Opera to send their confi- 
dental agents at once to Pau, and to secure the rising star. In 
the meantime some local amateurs are organizing a concert 
at which the musical shoemaker will lift his voice, and the 
proceeds of which, it is hoped, will enable him to continue his 
studies in Paris. 


The Rio Janeiro correspondent of the same journal relates 
the following story, which does credit at once to the charity 
and to the theatrical instinct of its heroine. A Russian singer, 
Nadina Bulicioff, one of an Italian opera company, devoted 
the proceeds of her benefit to the liberation of five slaves, 
During the performance of Aida these negroes appeared on 
the stage, and received the certificate of their release from 
their benefactress in the presence of the audience. The 
enthusiasm aroused by this scene may be better imagined 
than described. Some days afterwards Nadina Bulicioff was 
entertained at a matinée given by the principal abolitionists of 
the neighbourhood, to celebrate her act of benevolence. 


Herr Gmur, a Cork musician, having forwarded to Mr. 
Gladstone copies of three new Irish national songs, the right 
hon. gentleman has written in reply that when his daughter, 
now an invalid, shall have sufficiently recovered, he hopes to 
have the pleasure of hearing her play the patriotic songs 
presented to him. Herr Gmur’s Irish patriotism is obviously 
of the most ardent and genuine kind, and through the 
medium of song will no doubt leave its echo in the eloquence 
of the leader of the Opposition. 
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| BEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, OcrTosBER 13, 
14, 15, and 16, 1886. 


ConpbucToR—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS.—Madame Albani, Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Patey, Miss Damian, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Frederick King, Mr. Watkin Mills, 
Mr. Brereton, and Mr. Santley. 


BAND and CHORUS of 440 Performers. 


Organist—Dr. Wm. Spark. Principal First Violin—Mr. J. T. Carrodus, 
Chorus-Master—Mr. Alfred Broughton. 


Se ye 

SINGLE TICKET—Morning—Front Seats and Gallery, Reserved .. I I 0 
” ” Evening— ” ” ” «we OI5 O 

sy Morning—Second Seats, Reserved ay 05, Ore 

me Evening— is ne “ o 7 6 


TICKETS, PLANS, and DETAILED PROGRAMMES are NOW READY, 
All applications must be accompanied by a remittance for the full amount of the 
Tickets required. 
All communications to be addressed, 
Ald. FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 


Festival Office, Centenary Street, Leeds, Sept. 10, 1886. 





‘PEOPLE'S CONCERT SOCIETY. 


THIS WEEKS CONCERTS: 
ATURDAY, October 2, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E, 


at 8 p.m.—Mendelssohn’s Trio in C minor, and Haydn’s Trio in G. 








ARTISTS. 
Mdlle. BERTHA BROUSIL, Violin. 
Mr. CHARLES OULD, Violoncello. 
Mr. C. HOPKINS OULD, Pianoforte. 
VocaLists—Madame ISABEL FASSETT and Mr. WILLIAM BELL. 
AccoMPANIST—Mr. CHARLES IMHOF. 


UNDAY, October 3, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.-——Beethoven’s Quartet in A, Op. 18, No. 5, 
and Haydn’s Quartet in G, Op. 76, No. 1. 
ARTISTS. 

Herr KUMMER, Violin. 

Mr. EDWARD G. O’BRIEN, 2nd Violin. 

Mr. W. DONKIN, Viola. 

M. ALBERT, Violoncello. 

VocaList—Mr. HERBERT THORNDIKE. 
AccoMPANIST—Mr. CHARLES IMHOF. 





Collection to pay expenses. 





RURY LANE—Avucustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—A 
RUN OF LUCK. Every Evening at 7.45. Written by Henry Pettitt 
and Augustus Harris. 





A RUN OF LUCK AT DRURY LANE in which the following 
powerful company will appear: Mesdames Alma Murray, K. Compton, 
M. A. Victor, Edith Bruce, M. Daltra, L. Rachael, and Sophie Eyre; J. G. 
Grahame, William Rignold, Harry Nicholls, E. W. Gardiner, John Beauchamp, 
Arthur Yates, Victor Stevens, Basil West, and Charles Cartwright. 





RUN OF LUCK, at DRURY LANE.—Every Evening at 

7-45-—Scenery by Henry Emden, Properties by Fred. Labhart, Machinery 
by James Skinner, and Incidental Music by Oscar Barrett. The whole produced 
under the direction of Augustus Harris. 








NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Matietr & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address : “ ASMAL,” London. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to Tue MusicaL Wortp 
ts now reduced to 175. Od. per annum (payable in advance ). 
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NATIONAL HYMNS. 


THE hundredth year of the death of Frederick II. has recalled 
to the minds of his countrymen one of his claims to glory, 
which had been previously somewhat overshadowed by his 
military achievements. Besides being a soldier, a statesman, 
a philosopher, the great Frederick was also a musician of no 
despicable order, who loved his flute almost as much as he 
loved his sword, and stood in awe of his master on that instru- 
ment, Quantz, much more than he did of the combined wrath 
of two Empresses and a King. His compositions, which have 
been collected by the command of the present Emperor, and 
will shortly be published by Messrs, Breitkopf and Hartel, 
of Leipsic, are likely to reveal a good deal of pretty melody 
adorned with old-fashioned graces and flourishes for the flute, 
even as are “ les adagios pathétiques, “les sons vainqueurs de 
nos sens,” in the three hundred concertz of the great Quantz 
himself, thus enthusiastically referred to by his admirer ang 
pupil, in a letter to his sister, the famous Margravine of Bay- 
reuth. Among Frederick’s compositions there is at least one 
which has survived the changes of time and taste, and that 
not in his own grateful country, but in the land of the stranger. 
The fact has been recently insisted upon by the German, and 
not denied even by the French musical papers, that Frederick 
the Great is the composer of the Spanish National Hymn, the 
“ Marcha Real.” The circumstances which led to that curious 
adoption are thus related. It appears that the King, after a 
solemn audience, presented the Spanish Ambassador to his 
Court with a manuscript piece of music, which the polite 
diplomat accepted with effusive gratitude, and forthwith sent 
to Madrid, where it was scored for military band, and accepted 
by the entire Spanish army as a memorial of the greatest 
warrior of the age. It received in due course the name of 
“Marcha Real,” and has remained the National Hymn of 
Monarchic Spain ever since, although at one time Marshal 
Serrano tried to supersede it by another melody, more suited 
to modern taste and the tendencies of Spanish Liberalism. 
So far, as we stated before, the claims of the great Frederick 
to the “ Marcha Real” have not been contested ; but he will 
be more fortunate than most mortals if, now that those claims 
have been once more brought prominently before the world, 
some musical archeologist does not undertake to prove that 
the tune attributed to Frederick was in reality written by 
Quantz, or else by some obscure music-master who died a 
hundred years before the birth of either of them. To such 
charges Frederick is doubly liable, in his two-fold capacity of 
King and of composer of a national tune. That few royal 
authors or artists are supposed to work without the assistance 
of a “ghost,” is one of the most inveterate prejudices of the 
popular mind ; still more widespread, although less capable 
of explanation, is the opinion that scarcely a single country 
has produced its own representative air, the only notable 
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exception being the Russian National Hymn, one of the most 
beautiful in existence, which was written by General Lwoff, 
at the command of the Emperor Nicholas. 

Among the examples which suggest themselves in this 
connexion, that of our own National Anthem, “God save the 
Queen,” naturally claims our first attention. As to the origin 
of this famous tune a small library has been written, and 
among the claimants to its paternity there appear such famous 
composers as Henry Purcell and Dr. John Bull, who, on the 
mere strength of his name, ought to be preferred to any other. 
Certain it is that the melody in its present shape was sung for 
the first time in public, and as his own composition, by Henry 
Carey, the occasion being a dinner given in 1740 to celebrate 
the capture of Portobello by Admiral Vernon. It became 
generally popular by being sung at the theatres as a “loyal 
song or anthem” during the Scotch Rebellion of 1745, and has 
since been adopted as the National Hymn, not only of England, 
but also of Denmark, Prussia, and some minor German States. 
These are the facts now generally adopted, and clearly set 
forth in Grove’s Dictionary. But the French assert to this 
day that the tune is not of English origin at all, but belongs 
to Lully, the founder of French opera, albeit an Italian by 
birth. It isa matter of some satisfaction that for their attempts 
at “annexing” our National Anthem the French have been 
repaid in their own coin by the Germans, German scholars 
have asserted again and again that the “ Marseillaise,” or 
‘Chant de Guerre pour l’Armée du Rhin,” as it was originally 
called, so far from being Rouget de |’Isle’s own composition 
occurred note for note in a Mass written by one Capellmeister 
Holtzmann, although they have never been able to trace any 
connexion between the said Holtzmann and the reputed author 
of the great republican song, much less to produce the manu- 
scrip or a fac-simile of the :\!ass when called upon to do so by 
French musicians. A more dangerous adversary of Rouget 
de I’Isle's musical fame has quite recently arisen in the French 
camp itself, in the person of M. Arthur Loth, who asserts that 
the real composer of the “ Marseillaise” was Jean-Baptiste- 
Lucien-Grisons, and that the tune occurs in an oratorio, Esther, 
by that master, wedded to the words :— 


“ Rois chassez la calomnie, 

Ses criminels attentats 

Des plus paisibles Etats 
Troublent l’heureuse harmonie.” 


However, M. Loth also fails to prove that Rouget del’Isle had, 
or could have had, cognizance of Esther, and until such proof 
is furnished one prefers to believe in one of those curious 
coincidences which are by no means rare in the history of 
music. Perhaps the most daring attempt at depriving a 
nation and a great composer of their intellectual property is 
that recently made by a Slavonic patriot, Professor S. Kuhacz, 
who endeavours to prove that Haydn, in writing his loyal 
effusion, “Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” which is the 
National Hymn of Austria, or at least of its German portion, 
committed a glaring plagarism by merely adapting to the 
words, with an altered tempo, the notes of an old Croatian 
dance-tune. Whether the melody of “V. jutro rano se ja 
stanem ”—for that is the name of the supposed original song 
—is really identical with that of “Gott erhalte,” and, if so, 





whether its priority to Haydn’s melody can be proved by 
documentary evidence—these and other questions Professor 
Kuhacz will have to answer in a satisfactory manner before 
he can flatter himself that he has deprived the Teuton of his 
ill-gotten fame. It remains, however, a curious fact that the 
three most representative national airs in existence have in 
their turn, and with different degrees of plausibility, been 
claimed by other nations, and to these three instances we may 
add an even more striking fourth—our own second national 
anthem, in the sentimental sense, “Home, Sweet Home,” to 
which Sir Henry Bishop seems himself to assign a foreign 
origin, by calling it in the printed score of his opera, C/ari, or 
the Maid of Milan, a “ Sicilian air.” 

If we assume for a moment that the aforesaid plausibility 
is in all these cases much greater than it really is, and that 
Rouget de l’Isle robbed Holtzmann, and Carey borrowed 
from Lully, it will still be doubtful whether modern critics, by 
removing ancient landmarks and destroying favourite super- 
stitions, entitle themselves to much gratitude on the part of 
their disillusioned readers. Iconoclasm is not always a meri- 
torious action, although the images destroyed may not have 
represented the purest form of worship. In modern science 
the tendency towards attacking the belief of the majority, 
merely because it is the belief of the majority, has grown to be 
a perfect mania. We are expected to admit that the heroes 
of ancient creeds and of our nursery tales—Adonis dying from 
the tusk of the boar,or the Prince awakening Sleeping Beauty, 
or Tell sending his arrow into Gessler’s heart—are only so 
many various developments of the “solar myth,” and Arch- 
bishop Whately, when he proved on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples that Napoleon never existed, wrote a deeper and more 
personal satire than he was himself perhaps aware. Moreover, 
sometimes so-called scientific disproof rests on as slender a 
basis as the fable which it seeks to destroy. We can forgive 
Carlyle for demolishing the legend of the Vengeur, because 
the article in which he did so was in itself a masterpiece of 
humour and acute reasoning, But we have not much faith in 
the historian who asserts in a tone of certainty that the cry of 
“La Garde meurt, et ne se rend pas,” was not raised by indi- 
viduals amidst the din of the battle of Waterloo, or that the 
Duke of Wellington never uttered his famous “ Up, guards, andat 
them,” because many years later he did not remember having 
spoken those words. Such words, when they have become 
part and parcel of history or historic myth, acquire a degree 
of truth which is greater than reality itself’ They sum up, as 
it were, the meaning and essence of a great situation, and the 
popular mind, by placing them in the mouth of the hero, who, 
if he did not say them, ought to have said them, assumes the 
function and the privilege of the poet. And it is the same 
with what we may call historic or representative melodies, 
In their proper connection, whether based upon fact or fiction, 
they gain a deep significance ; apart from that connexion, 
they are vor, preterea nihil. As the collective expression of 
English faith and English loyalty, our National Anthem is of 
monumental beauty. In one of Lully’s scores, or wedded to 
a trivial French love-ditty, it would be a pretty tune amongst 
other pretty tunes.— The Times. 
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Correspondence. 


“MUSIC AT HOME.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—When I read the article in one of your recent numbers 
styled “ Music at Home,” I nearly exclaimed, as an American friend 
of mine, “Did you ever?” Only imagine a lady—the hostess— 
interrupting her song to tell her husband “ There is Mrs. Smith,”—a 
butler announcing the guests in a stentorian voice right in the midst 
of the music, and naturally to the detriment of attentive listeners, to 
say nothing of tea or other kinds of refreshments being brought in, 
resulting in “conversation and jingling of spoons.” Now, to begin 
with, Mrs. Smith, were she a lady, would, no doubt, wait outside 
until the song was over, or slip quietly into a seat unobserved ; her 
hostess would go to her as soon as the opportunity presented itself, 
or acknowledge her presence by a smile. As for the “ budding 
young lady vocalist” who “gave” her services (they generally do 
give them), she should bear in mind that talent worth having is worth 
paying for. The best listeners are those who pay ; of course there 
are exceptions. I sincerely wish that all artists would make up their 
minds never, under any consideration, to sing in private houses for 
nothing (or in public either, for that matter, unless it be for a charity 
or a first trial to prove his or her capabilities). There are plenty of 
fair amateurs ; let them have this pleasure, it belongs to them; they 
will be more appreciated than you, far less criticized, and you will be 
more considered when you do appear before a true public. I had 
the pleasure of assisting at a most enjoyable matinée this winter 
given by Carlotta Patti at her house in Paris. Madame Patti received 
her guests at the door herself. The moment the concert commenced 
she sat by the piano, and never once got up (except to sing) until 
the concert terminated. The programmes were printed on cards, 
and on one side only—a great improvement to the paper programme. 


I am, sir, yours truly, 


Paris, September 24. A Lover oF Music. 





PROVINCIAL FESTIVALS. 
[T0 THE EDITOR OF “THE TIMES.” ] 


Sir,—I venture with some reluctance to ask you to insert a few 
words on a grievance from which the inhabitants of this district suffer 
periodically, and from which we have only just recovered. I allude 
to the Triennial Musical Festival, which is held alternately at 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford. It is not of the festival itself 
that I complain, but of the way in which it is carried out, and the 
unsuitability of much of the programme. Many of the residents 
around Gloucester are fairly musical. Our wives and daughters sing 
and play, and during our occasional visits to London we hear all the 
good music we can, and generally go to the Handel Festivals. But 
we are not fanatics. To take the case of my own household. To us 
the Messiah is not exhausted, the Ziijah, Hymn of Praise, and 
Walpurgis Night are still full of delight. Beethoven’s symphonies 
and the classic overtures of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Weber 
are played as duets in our house, and keenly enjoyed both there and 
in the concert room. We are glad of any opportunity of improving 
our acquaintance with J/srael in Egypt, Bach’s Passion and Mass, 
Mendelssohn’s Psalms and smaller works, Schumann’s Paradise and 
the Peri, &c. And we have once or twice in London heard with 
pleasure, and a desire for more, Schubert’s symphony, and those of 
Schumann. Our wish would be to have a programme for our 
festival in which such works as these formed the staple of the perform- 
ance, played and sung in the magnificent manner in which these 
great acknowledged classics are performed by orchestras which are 
familiar with them. Such a festival would be the greatest enjoyment 
to my household, and would carry us through the interval between 
this and the next with equanimity. And such, if the district could 
be polled, would undoubtedly be the general opinion of the county 
families. 

But instead of this what do we get? We have, no doubt, a 

quantity of good music, but we have to listen during a considerable 
rt of each morning and evening to new works, not only which our 
yntutored minds have great difficulty in following, but which even 








the critics and leaders of opinion are at variance as to the worth of, 
and which we are always told there has been no opportunity of 
properly rehearsing. I would ask your readers to compare the judg- 
ments of your reporter and those of the other papers on the recent 
Gloucester Festival, and see if they do not bear out what I am 
stating. In fact we, the residents in this part of Gloucestershire, are 
sacrificed to a desire to produce novelties, which after all do not seem 
worth producing and are not adequately produced. This may appear 
fun to some, but it is disappointment and death to us. There are 
many reasons why the feeling does not show itself in a falling off of 
receipts. ‘‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” and we are 
always hoping that things will turn out better next time. . Also we 
are loyal and anxious to support our hospital and keep up the credit 
of our city. But the grievance is really a serious one. For Leeds, 
Norwich, or Birmingham it may be right to have a large proportion of 
novelties. ‘They are more advanced in music than we are, and the 
managers seem to contrive to have more rehearsals and to execute 
new music more perfectly. But for the three cathedral cities of the 
West, I can assure you, sir, that to confine the staple of the pro- 
grammes to great and known works—there may be plenty of variety 
—would be an enormous boon. 

It may be right to support the English school, but I submit that 
it is no support to perform it badly before such audiences as ours. 
Leave it to the more musical hearers of Leeds and Birmingham, or 
do it better. And surely more discrimination should be exercised. 
Many of those gentlemen who appear most anxious for the English 
school, when an English work appears, either give it the cold 
shoulder or fall upon it with an indiscriminate personal violence 
which recalls the worst days of Jeffrey and Gifford. From such 
faults you, sir, at any rate are entirely free, and indeed I have no 
wish to enter on matters with which I have no acquaintance. 


Your obedient servant, 


Gloucester, Sept. 18. DouBLE GLOUCESTER. 





“(Musical World” Stories. 


JOHANN GOTTLIEB NAUMANN BEFORE THE 
INQUISITION IN VENICE. 
From the German of B, W1DMANN. 


Amoncst the celebrated musicians of the eighteenth century, J. G. 
Naumann is unquestionably to be numbered. And even if in the 
present day none of his many works are brought before us, yet on 
account both of his remarkable destiny and his distinguished qualities 
as a man and an artist, he deserves our admiration. 

The son of simple peasants, born in the Saxon village of 
Blasewitz near Dresden on the 17th of April, 1741, he managed 
in spite of every possible hindrance to bring his inborn talent for 
music to its full perfection. At the inducement of a Swedish 
musician he went to Italy, and became a pupil of the then renowned 
theorists, Tartini in Padua, and Father Martini in Bologna. But in 
Venice later on he earned the first laurels due to his solid acquired 
knowledge and his creative fancy. And here was played out the 
interesting adventurous episode of his life, which is related in the 
following pages, and which gives us a fine proof of the uprightness 
and fearlessness of his character. 

In the early part of his residence in Venice, Naumann dwelt with- 
in the opera house itself, so that he was actually on the boards, or at 
least close to them. His first opera had been produced and his 
name was universally known in the city. He had also become quite 
at home in the different circles of society, those connected with the 
theatre as well as those to which the musical people generally 
belonged. 

One evening when he had returned pretty late and well pleased 
from a supper in company, and was about to give himself to rest, 
suddenly a cry broke forth of “ Fire! fire!” The bright light of the 
flames beat upon the windows of his room. The opera house was 
soon in full blaze, and not to become, with his belongings, the prey 
of the flames, he quickly packed, with the help of his servant, clothes 
and writings together, and also helped a singer who lived next to him 
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to bring out her trunk. So they went through a dozen little alleys 
and bridges, and only when they reached the market-place began to 
ask themselves where they were to go now. ‘The opera house had 
become past help, the prey of the flames. Naumann found himself 
obliged to seek another dwelling. He took it in the house of a good 
little old woman. ‘The foreigner although one of those musicians of 
whose light living she had heard many false tales, completely won 
her confidence in a very short time by his friendliness and his quite 
unassuming ways. 

Naumann had been a few months in this lodging. A new com- 
position was keeping him exceedingly busy. One morning a decently 
dressed man, wearing the red cap that marked a Government mes- 
senger, came to him in his room and handed him a note containing 
these words: “Signor Naumann is summoned to appear to-morrow 
morning, towards ten o'clock, before the Council of Ten.” 

Naumann was somewhat startled, and asked the messenger, 

“Ts there not some mistake here ?” 

“Tf you are Signor Naumann, a musician from Saxony ——” 

“That I am! so the summons is quite correct, and I will not fail 
to present myself.” 

The red cap was raised, and the messenger retired. But Naumann 
looked again at the note, and thought, “What have I to do over 
there?” He knew this tribunal right well. For what traveller who 
at that time spent but three days in Venice had not heard speak of 
the great power of these judges, and of the universal veneration in 
which they were held? And yet it was pure wonderment, not the 
slightest fear, that he felt at this circumstance. 

Before he went out, he betook himself in his customary fashion 
to his hostess’s room,-and related to her without any embarrassment 
what an unexpected visit he had received, and carelessly added that 
he could not see what he had to do with the Council of Ten. 

The little woman grew deadly white; all her limbs trembled ; she 
looked round terrified in case anyone were listening. When she saw 
they were unwatched, she spoke, sobbing, “Jesu Maria have mercy 
on you! My dear, good sir, fly! Perhaps there is still time—per- 
haps you may yet be able to save yourself !” 

Naumann became more astonished than at the receipt of the 
citation. The anxiety of this good woman seemed to him excessive 
and incomprehensible. He asked what moved her to give him such 
desperate advice. But wringing her hands, with tears in her eyes, 
she again, in broken phrases, said: “ Saviour of the world, have pity 
on this poor foreigner! My poor sir, do you really know what is 
before you? As you say yourself, you are called over there—called 
before the awful Zhree, as they call the State inquisitors or presidents 
of the Council of Ten.” 

“Good mother! why should this court appear so awful to me? 
I am—— ” 

“ Believe me, there is no escape, no resistance of any use! You 
must in person appear before them unless this very night your good 
friends will help you away from here. Dangerous as it may be, I 
myself will give assistance.” 

“In heaven’s name, what do you think of me? I fly? Never! 
I have done nothing !” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter! Those over there punish the slightest 
error. You are going before the severest judges on the face of the 
earth. Many go into them, but few indeed come out again.” 

“Then I shall be one of those few ; for I rely on my own inno- 
cence and on the uprightness of your government. Believe this, 
mother, and be without anxiety.” 

Naumann left his trembling hostess. Her fright went for little 
with him ; but still he was somewhat more pensive now, and felt it 
would be wise to call on one of his most distinguished patrons, a 
royal ambassador, relate his extraordinary case and beg for advice. 

On his way thither he met another of his most trusted acquaint- 
ances, and to him he confided the object of his walk. But hardly 
had he said the words “Council of Ten” when his friend also 
cautioned him as earnestly as the little old woman, and advised 
immediate flight. 

Naumann, however, answered: “ Never! I know of nothing in 
which I have failed, or for which I can deserve even a legal repri- 
mand. An innocent man sins against the laws, against his friends, 
against the public, and against himself, when he shuns an enquiry, 
and does not, even before the severest judge, lay open his life.” 





His friend shrugged his shoulders, and answered that he had 
known men with the same or similar sentiments appear before the 
State Inquisition, and then—vanish away. To say more might be 


dangerous. 
( To be continued.) 





MUSIC IN LANCASHIRE. (I.) 


LANCASHIRE and Yorkshire have the reputation, whether 
deserved or not, of being the two most musical counties in 
England. The music of Lancashire may seem, to observers 
from a distance, to centre around Mr. Charles Hallé’s Man- 
chester concerts. The services which Mr. Hallé has rendered 
to the cause of music in Lancashire are beyond calculation ; 
but the very success of his efforts presupposes a broad popular 
basis of musical taste for its achievement. The fact is that 
the musical taste of Lancashire is essentially a popular one ; 
it is more marked in the working classes than in the classes 
above them, and most marked of all in what may be called 
the “aborigines,” the men and women who have retained the 
strongly-defined characteristics of the county unaltered by out- 
side influences. It is, indeed, the one surviving native art of 
the district. All other arts are gone. The development of 
modern manufacture, which has made Lancashire so rich, has 
destroyed the arts which the peasantry and village craftowners 
once produced. Carving in wood or stone, metal-work, the 
beautiful printing of cotton goods whose colours lasted a 
century ; all these are things of the past. But music, for- 
tunately, has not come under the same influences as the other 
arts ; it has been free to live, and has had opportunities of 
growth. The increased leisure which the use of machinery 
has given to the operatives has enabled them to cultivate 
their tastes in this direction, an opportunity which they have 
been quick to seize. 

If we try to trace the history of local music into the far 
past, the results are not as satisfactory as could be wished. 
The ballad music of the county has died out, and though the 
airs may remain in some cases among well-known English 
ballads, they cannot in that case be definitely connected with 
Lancashire. A melody which is often claimed for the county 
is “ Prince Charles Stuart’s Farewell to Manchester,” printed 
among Chappell’s Old English Ditties. In this case the words 
have been lost and the tune remains—a slow, pensive melody. 
The music is said to have been originally composed for the words 
of the Farewell, but whether it was so, or was borrowed from 
some older ballad, cannot now be ascertained. The well-known 
loyalty of Manchester to the cause of the young Pretender 
lends colour to the story of the origin of the ballad. The 
neighbourhood of the city is full of so-called records of the 
Pretender’s doings. One of the hills on the borders of 
Cheshire and Derbyshire is said to owe its name, “ Churls 
Head,” to the fact that the Prince’s army passed over it on 
the fatal march southwards. The legend goes on to say 
that his treasure-waggon was treacherously overturned into 
a ditch by the countryman who had been hired to drive 
it. Availing himself of the haste of the march and the 
darkness of the night he contrived to abstract the treasure 
and make away with it. With the proceeds of his theft he 
bought a certain estate in the neighbourhood ; and, continues 
the stern old tradition, the owners of that estate, whoever they 
may be, can never prosper. The latter part of the tradition 
has some warrant in fact; but whether the ill-luck is that 
which clings to stolen goods may be left to the wise to deter- 
mine. 

Mr. Harland—whose “Lancashire Ballads and Songs” 
should be consulted by those desirous of making fuller ac- 


_quaintance with the subject—gives one or two versions 
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of a charming old Lancashire May-song, which used to be 
sung at Swinton, near Manchester, not indeed on May Day, 
but during the last weeks of April. The song was generally 
accompanied by a flute and a clarinet, or a fiddle alone. The 
first two verses run thus :— 
“ All in this pleasant evening together come are we, 
For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 


We'll tell you of a blossom that buds on every tree, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May. 


Rise up the master of this house, put on your chain of gold, 
For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 

We hope you're not offended, with your house we make so bold, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May.” 

Another May-song, called “The Cheshire May-Song,” 
given in full in Mr. Halliwell’s Palatine Anthology, has the 
first three lines exactly the same as in the preceding song, 
and the verse ends :— 

“ Drawing near to this morning of May, 
Oh this is pleasant singing, _ 
Sweet May-flower it is springing, 
And summer comes so fresh, green, and gay.” 

The last lines have a delightfully musical ring about them, 
and must have sounded very pleasant sung to a auitable air. 
The tune, however, is unfortunately lost. ; 

A verse of a jovial wassail song is worth quoting :— 

“ Here we come a wassailing 
Among the leaves so green, 
Here we come a wandering, 
So fair to be seen. 


Chorus. 
Love and joy come to you 
And to your wassail too, 
And God send you a happy new year—new year, 
And God send you a happy new year. 
Our wassail cup is made of the rosemary tree, 
So is your beer of the best barley.” 

Mr. Harland gives the well-known “ Mayers’ Song,” usually 
called the “ Hitchin Mayers’ Song,” as a Lancashire ballad. 
What grounds there may be for this claim does not appear. 
The song begins :— 

“ Remember us poor Mayers all,” 
and is given in full in several popular collections of poetry. 
It is sung at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, though it is said to 
have been only recently re-introduced there by a clergyman 
of the neighbourhood. The melody is of a quaint but some- 
what whining character. 

Lancashire can claim a melancholy ballad of great beauty 
called “ Love’s Evil Choice,” written by the unfortunate Mrs. 
Fleetwood Habergham. “This lady,” says Dr. Whittaker, 
“undone by the extravagarice, and disgraced by the vices of 
her husband, soothed her sorrows by some stanzas yet in 
remembrance among the old people of the neighbourhood.” 
Mrs. Habergham died in 1703; the ballad, though perhaps 
modernized, must be originally of at least that date. Its 
beauty is sufficient excuse for giving it in full :— 

I sowed the seeds of love, it was all in the spring, 
In April, May, and June likewise, when small birds they do sing ; 
My garden’s well planted with flowers everywhere, 
Yet I had not liberty to choose for myself the flower I loved dear. 


My gardener he stood by, I asked him to choose for me: 

He chose me the violet, the lily and pink, but these I refused all three; 
The violet I forsook, because it fades so soon ; 

The lily and pink I did o’erlook, and I vow’d I’d stay till June. 


In June there’s a red rose-bud, and that’s the flower for me! 

But oft have I pluck’d at the red rose-bud, till I gained the willow tree; 
The willow tree will twist, and the willow tree will twine, 

Oh, I wish I was in the dear youth’s arms that once had this heart of mine. 


My gardener he stood by, he told me to take great care, 

For in the middle of a red rose-bud there grows a sharp thorn there; 
I told him I’d take no care till I did feel the smart, 

And often I plucked at the red rose-bud till I pierced it to the heart. 





I'll make me a posy of hyssop—no other I can touch, 

That all the world may plainly see I love one flower too much ; 

My garden is run wild !—where shall I plant anew? d 

For my bed that once was covered with thyme is all overrun with rue. 


The tune called “ I sowed the seeds of love,” which fits the 
measure of the ballad, is printed in Mr. Chappell’s collection 
with different words ; and again, in Dr. Villiers Stanford's 
“Song Book for Schools,” to still different words. If it 
belongs of right to the ballad just given, it is a pity to 
separate music and verses. The air is eminently suitable to 
the words, being full of a wild melancholy ; it is, indeed, a very 
sigh of despair. 

It is impossible to look at these old ballads with their 
strongly-marked characteristics—jovial mirth, rollicking, half- 
cynical merriment in the minor key, gentle pensiveness, or the 
tenderest pathos—without asking the question, “ Will English 
music ever take up the dropped thread of national song, and 
give us once more what may be accepted as a really national 


music ?” 
(Zo be continued.) 








MUSIC IN ITALY. 


Mixan, September 23.—The month of September has been and 
is more than ever a busy one at the theatres of our capital of 
Lombardy—though several thousands of Milanese have gone to the 
surrounding country, the Alps, the lakes, the beautiful Brianza, and 
sunny, dusty, but pretty Varese, one of the most attractive resorts for 
villeggiature. 

The Alessandro Manzoni, Filodrammatico, Dal Verme—which, 
with La Scala, Carano, and Canobbiana, form a splendid array of 
theatrical buildings—have, each in their turn, opened the season with 
revivals and novelties—all musical, of course. Among the former, 
Papa Martin, by Cagnoni, at the Filodrammatico, and Z Promessi 
Spost, by Ponchielli, at the Manzoni, are the noteworthy features. 
Papa Martin, based upon an old French comedy, contains some 
touching, well-written music—a kind of home-like entertainment— 
modest in shape, but very rich in substance. The work has been 
known and esteemed for years, and does not require stars nor a 
mise en scene of any particular gorgeousness ; it is as simple as “ un 
bon roman de famille,” with plenty of noble teaching in morality and 
virtue, and requires only some intellect and feeling on the part of 
the performers. At the Filodrammatico we had both, besides much 
bravura, embodied in the person of the Signor Cesari (Papa Martin). 

I Promessi Sposi, at the Manzoni, met with the same enthusiasm 
which it caused at its first performance (some fifteen years ago), when 
good and modest Maestro Ponchielli was carried home in triumph. 
The music of this opera (libretto by Signor Ghislanzoni, from the 
world-famed novel of Alessandro Manzoni), is exquisite, though 
very different from Gioconda, by the same author. Let me define it: 
it is of a purely Italian character. The house, on the evening of this 
revival, was crowded. 

As to novelties, we had two. Don Cesare di Bazan, by the bari- 
tone Signor Sparapani, with a very poor libretto. The subject of 
this opera is but a copy of Signor Marchetti’s Ruy Blas, served up 
with a not very different sauce, and the composer, although a 
talented man, has not shown much original genius. Don Cesare di 
Bazan has been performed six or seven times at the Manzoni with 
a succes dindulgen-e. 

Second to that zuovissima came another at Dal Verme’s : Fausta, 
by Signor Primo Bandini, with Parmenio Bettoli’s libretto. The 
success here, the very first night, has been fabulous ; young Bandini, 
seated on his lofty chair in the orchestra, and conducting his own 
work, had again and again to turn and bow and also to appear on the 
stage to express his gratitude to the applauding audience. 

He narrowly escaped being carried home in triumph, and one 
might have thought a new Verdi had appeared on the horizon. But 
no it was simply an incomprehensible frenzy, which smoothed down 
into a rather cold welcome on subsequent nights ; for Fausta, though 
the work of a studious composer, is not at all an opera destined to 
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a long life on the stage. It contains several good points no doubt, 
especially in the instrumentation : but Signor Bandini is still far from 
the ultimate goal of an opera writer ! 

We have as you see plenty of young people striving to make their 
way in operatic theatres, all very studious, full of good will and spirit, 
bent on glory; but with very few exceptions like Puccini, Massa, 
and the Greek Samara, they scarcely rise above respectable 
mediocrity. 

Let us go back to Verdi and his new opera, Ofello, for a 
moment. I have been to Varese, where a very pretty and interest- 
ing exhibition (local to the province) has been opened since the 
4th inst. There I met Tamagno, the grand tenor, a tall and majestic 
but very sympathetic man. He resides at his own villa, a palazzo of 
imposing proportions, surrounded by meadows and parks, called the 
“ Villa Margherita,” after Tamagno’s little daughter, whom he adores. 
The lucky tenor welcomed me heartily, as if I were one of his eleven 
nephews living with him during their holidays, besides other friends 
and comrades, and I took this opportunity of asking him a few 
questions about the long-expected novelty, Verdi’s O¢el/o. Tamagno 
did not hesitate to confirm what you know already. You may fairly 
assert that the new work of the greatest living composer will see the 
light of La Scala next winter, with all the pomp and circumstance 
beseeming such an event. The chief interpreters, besides Tamagno, 
will be artists of the first order (I am told Signora Pantaleoni and 
M. Maurel are to be in the cast), Signor Faccio conducting the 
splendid orchestra of La Scala. 

It is easy to imagine what will be the first night of O/e//o at one 
of the most important theatres in the world, and what a rush of 
foreign amateurs and impresari will flood our cheerful Milan from all 
parts of Europe and America. But we shall speak of all that in due 
time. 

After my chat with Tamagno, having teazed him a little about his 
butterfly mania, I went to the exhibition and finally made my way 
to the Teatro Sociale to hear Ponchielli’s Gioconda, performed there 
for the first time. Boxes and pit were thronged with people of the best 
class in Lombard society ; and the house was radiant with light and 
colour. Under the porch, a big bust of the illustrious deceased 
maestro (the work of Signor Spertini, a famous sculptor) attracted the 
admiration of everybody. 

The performance of Gioconda went on triumphantly as ever, and 
revealed to the astonished audience a new star, the young baritone 
(he is 22 years old!) Signor Leone Fumagalli, a son of the celebrated 
pianist Luca Fumagalli. 

The young Leone made his dédut in the character of Barnaba, 


and met with a complete success. 
GruLio A. MANZONI. 








GAIETY THEATRE. 


Mr. George Edwardes, the new and enterprising manager of the 
Gaiety Theatre, has shown considerable courage in introducing to 
that temple of low burlesque an entertainment so infinitely superior 
to its predecessor as regards rationality of enjoyment and refinement 
of taste. Were it only for this fact, he would have earned the grati- 
tude of lovers of good though light music, who, moreover, must give 
him credit for having offered a chance to so well-deserving an English 
composer as Mr. Alfred Cellier. Mr. Cellier, as is well known, was, 
like Mr. Edwardes himself, for some time connected with the pro- 
duction of Gilbert and Sullivan’s plays, and has thoroughly imbibed 
the spirit of those plays; his music, in consequence, if not very 
original, is always graceful and tuneful, and in the concerted pieces 
shows workmanship and skill of no mean order. In these ensembles the 
strength of the new work must be said to lie. The two quartets in 
the first act are gems of concerted writing, and the same may be said 
of the second finale. The songs are less important; but here also 
we may single out a pretty tune, “With such a dainty dame,” en- 
trusted to Wilder, the tenor, represented on this occasion by Mr. 
Redfern Hollins, who made his stage début at the Gaiety, and proved 
himself an agreeable singer although not yet much of an actor. Miss 
Marian Hood, as Dorothy, the heroine, and Miss Florence Dysart as 
Lydia, her friend, acted well and sang even better ; and Mr. Hayden 
Coffin did what little he had to do in excellent style. To Mr. 








Arthur Williams fell the difficult task of imparting humour to a réle 
which Mr. Stephenson, the author of the libretto, has very scantily 
endowed with that quality. In the libretto the weak point of the 
work will be discovered ; it is made up of familiar situations taken 
from Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer” and other well-known 
sources, and strung together without much regard for either rhyme 
or reason. To tell the story, even in outline, would require more 
space than we are inclined to devote to it. We may finally state that 
the performance was all that could be desired, and that the stage- 
management, under Mr. Charles Harris, was excellent. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


On Saturday Professor Sir George A. Macfarren, the Principal, 
delivered at the institution in Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, his 
annual address to the students on the occasion of the opening of the 
new academic year. There was a large attendance of the students, 
the number of whom is now 450 ; and among the professors present 
were Messrs. Steggall, A. D. Duvivier, E. Fiori, R. George, P. Gold- 
berg, P. Li Calsi, F, W. W. Bampfylde, H. R. Eyers, Eaton Faning, 
W. Fitton, W. Kuhe, S. Kemp, Walter Macfarren, E. Morton, Arthur 
O’Leary, A. Schloesser, T. Wingham, W. G. Wood, John Thomas, 
and G. Horton. Dr. Speer, Mr. John Macfarren, and Mr. John Gill 
(secretary) were also psesent. 

Professor Sir G. Macfarren, after urging the students to do all in 
their power to emulate the well-doing of their predecessors, traced at 
length the history of the Academy, reminding them of the various 
difficulties met with in establishing it, until the efforts of John Fane, 
Lord Burghersh, afterwards the 11th Earl of Westmorland, proved 
successful in 1822. King George IV. became patron of the institu- 
tion, and in March 1823, an examination was held for the first 
admitted students—not forty of each sex, as had been intended, but 
ten—and the number of candidates from whom the twenty were to 
be chosen were sixty. They were admitted, not for an entirely free 
education, has had been originally intended, but the nominal sum of 
ten guineas each was paid, that payment entitling the student not 
only to their musical education, but their literary education, their 
board, and lodging. In addition to the 20 elected, one other candi- 
date was introduced and admitted on the recommendation of the 
King, the name of that pupil being William Henry Holmes. He 
afterwards alluded to the altered conditions on which other pupils 
were subsequently admitted, the eminent musicians who had been 
associated with the institution, and to the great financial difficulties 
which had had to be contended against. On June 23, 1830, George IV. 
signed their charter, and three days afterwards His Majesty died. Thus 
they regarded their charter as the last act of that monarch. It 
provided that “ now and for ever,” by the name of the Royal Academy 
of Music, the institution should prevail and should exercise its func- 
tion of rearing in England a school of musicians. On the death of 
George IV., his brother, King William IV., became patron of the 
academy, and one of the series of their opera performances in the 
year 1830 was honoured by the presence of the King and Queen. It 
was in the summer of 1853 that, for the first time, the committee of 
management summoned a meeting of the professors of the academy, 
and invited their suggestions as to better means of conducting the 
institution. The professors, after deliberating upon the subject, 
recommended that professional musicians should be entrusted with 
the conduct of the technical arrangements. Accordingly a board of 
professors was appointed, but they had no power to put their sugges- 
tions in force. Much to the regret of all concerned, when Lord 
Burghersh returned from Berlin he was impatient of the power in- 
trusted to the board of professors. In 1860 his lordship, who had 
then become Earl of Westmorland, died. The Earl of Wilton was 
elected in his place, and Sir George Clerk was made chairman of 
committee. The committee then appointed a second board of pro- 
fessors, who had similar powers to the other board—namely, to 
suggest and not to act. They went, however, so far on their own 
responsibility as to draw up a memorial to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, then Mr. Gladstone, imploring pecuniary aid, and with 
more success than the appeals of Lord Burghersh to the Earl of 
Liverpool had had. Thus, in 1864, a grant of £500 a year was 
obtained for the uses of the Academy. Two years later, consequent on 
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the failing health of Mr. Charles Lucas, Sir Sterndale Bennett became 
principal, being associated with Mr. Otto Goldschmidt as vice-principal. 
Negotiations had been for some years opened with the Commissioners 
of the 1851 Exhibition for space at South Kensington for the uses of 
the Academy ; and Sir Sterndale Bennett was invited to some meet- 
ing of functionaries connected with the museum for the inspection of 
the premises which might be appropriated to the Academy, but at 
the moment of his starting a notice was received that it was not 
convenient for the others to meet him. Sir Sterndale Bennett was 
sorely grieved at the discourtesy shown, not to himself, but to the 
institution in thus setting aside an official meeting at a moment’s 
notice. It was in the year 1868 that the whole of the funded property 
of the Academy was expended, and then the directors tendered to 
the Queen the resignation of the charter and proposed to the pro- 
fessors the disestablishment of the institution. It was, however, 
stated that since the charter was granted in perpetuity it was not in 
the power of the Sovereign of this country to dissolve it, and that it 
could only be by a special Act of Parliament that the Royal Academy 
of Music could cease to exist. The charter was consequently restored 
to the care of Messrs. Coutts and Co., the bankers of the Academy, 
but the work could not be continued owing to the financial condition 
of the institution. It was then, for the second time in the history 
of the Academy, that the professors voluntarily made pecuniary 
sacrifices. From that moment, for the first time, the professional 
element was admitted into the legislative body of the institution, 
and from that year, 1868, until last year every July had had an 
accession to the number of the pupils. That fact proved that 
the Academy was on the firmest basis that any institution in this 
country could have. It relied upon the confidence of the English 
public, and it claimed that confidence by the work it endeavoured to 
accomplish in the tuition of the pupils entrusted to its care, and on 
the merits of the musicians it sent forth to the world. Next week 
they would begin their orchestral and choral work under the care of 
Mr. Joseph Barnby—a former student of the Academy—who would 
bring to his task a long experience, during which he had brought to 
the notice of the English public a larger number of works which had 
not been played in London before than it had been the lot of any 
musical conductor to produce. They would never forget the great 
loss which the Academy sustained in the death of Sir Sterndale 
Bennett. It was coincident with his cessation from office, that his 
sight-singing class was established which had wrought immeasurable 
good. In 1875, for the first time, cohcerts of the Academy pupils 
were given in St. James’s Hall, the largest arena in which they had 
ever performed. In 1876 the institution was enlarged, and as soon 
as they had the accommodation their fortnightly meetings were 
instituted, affording to the students the opportunity of exercising 
their talents step by step, in presence of their fellow pupils, prior to 
appearing before a critical public audience. In 1876 also was insti- 
tuted the operatic class; many members of which had obtained 
engagements in operatic companies. 
to mind which had come into practical effect during recent years ; 
and they might be quite certain that while the professional element 
was paramount in the legislative body of the Academy—persons 
whose life-task was music, whose sole enjoyment was music—there 
could be no chance of lassitude, of weariness of the pursuit, but that, 
on the contrary, there would be a constant struggle to improve in 
every respect, the class of education and the course of studies. He 
particularly impressed upon those who were then assembled that they 
were creating the history of the institution, and that its future chapters 
would be the_chronicle of their work ; and he begged them to let 
that work be Korthy of the past, and to let the future of the Royal 
Academy of Music be an honour to the country and a pride to 
themselves. 





DEATH OF MR. E. DE PARIS. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. Edouard de Paris, one 
of the leading professors of the piano in Brighton, and brother of Mr. 
George de Paris, the well-known artist. For the past four or five years 
Mr. E. de Paris has been much afflicted with acute sciatica, the sufferings 
arising from which had undermined his constitution. Of late he had ex- 


perienced some relief, and had apparently regained much of his natural 
vigour ; but on September 1, whilst in the street, he was stricken down 
with paralysis, From this attack he never rallied. He gradually sank, 


Other things might be called | 














and expired on Thursday afternoon, last week, at his residence in Mont- 
pelier Road. Mr. de Paris, whose mother was an English lady, was the 
eldest son of the late Monsieur P. A, de Paris, for a long period professor 
of the French language, who came over to Brighton in the year 1832, 
having previously held the appointment of professor of Latin and Greek 
in the Royal College at Dieppe. The migration of the family to Brighton 
was caused by the accession of Louis Philippe to the throne of France, a 
change of dynasty which led to the removal of all professors and officers 
of the State attached to Charles the Tenth, and the appointment of 
partisans of the Orleans Family in their stead. Mr. E. ig Paris dis- 
played his talent for music at a very early age. Till the age of fourteen 
he was a pupil of Mr. Ingram, a well-known professor of the piano in 
Brighton, and also of Monsieur Valet, professor of the violin. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. Ingram held the appointment of organist of the 
Chapel Royal, and, being anxious to obtain two months’ leave of absence, 
he trained his young pupil so well that he was able to preside at the 
organ and inanage the choir during his teacher’s absence. His parents 
then placed him under Monsieur Faure, a distinguished professor in Paris, 
with whom he remained seven years, studying music in every branch 
most thoroughly, and enjoying all the advantages which musical society 
- Paris could afford. He also studied for some time under Thalberg, in 
aris. 

Returning to Brighton in 1849, he quickly made his way as an 
instructor, and in the course of years obtained a large share of public 
patronage. Miss Nanette Kuhe was one of his pupils for many years, 
and her first appearance in public was made at the Town Hall in con- 
junction with her master, with whom she played a duet. A gentleman of 
refined and cultured taste, with a profound admiration for all that was 
noblest and purest in music, it was always Mr. de Paris’s care, not only to 
help his pupils to overcome the technicalities of pianoforte playing, but to 
inspire them with something of his own enthusiasm for musical master- 
pieces. To secure this end he madea speciality of classes for the per- 
formance with professors of classical chamber music, and in this way he 
did much through his numerous pupils to elevate the standard of 
musical taste in Brighton. The same qualities revealed themselves 
in his performances, whenever he made his appearance upon the 
public platform, which he did less frequently than many could have 
wished ; whilst his compositions for the pianoforte were marked by 
similar characteristics. Mr. de Paris took an active interest in the visit of 
the French Orpheonists to Brighton in 1881, whilst it is also worthy of note 
that the eminent pianist, Dr. von Bulow, first appeared in Brighton under 
his auspices. He also took a lively interest in the welfare of the Brighton 
School of Music, of which he was one of the most popular teachers. The 
deceased was an extensive reader, and, being gifted with a most retentive 
memory, he acquired an immense amount of knowledge, which made him 
a most agreeable companion, able to discuss almost any subject with 
those who devoted themselves exclusively to literature. Mr. de Paris 
leaves a widow, a daughter, and two sons to mourn their loss. 

The funeral took place at the Extra-Mural Cemetery on Tuesday. 
The first part of the ceremony was performed at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Hove. The “Dead March” was played on the organ by Dr. Sawyer 
as the coffin was borne from the church, Many local musicians and 
friends of the departed attended the funeral, amongst them being Mr. 
and Miss Kuhe. Between twenty and thirty wreaths and crosses had 
been sent by numerous friends, including Mr. Ganz, Mr. Kuhe, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. S. Gates, and the members of the Sacred Harmonic Society, the 
Brighton School of Music, and the St. Ann’s Well Chess Club. 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 2.—10 a.m. : Service (Goss), in F, Jubilate, Hatton ; 
Anthem, “God, who cannot be unjust,” No. 868 (Chorale), Costa. 
3 p.m. : Service (Hopkins), in F ; Anthem, “ Abide with me,” No. 3&3, 
S. Bennett. 

SUNDAY, Oct. 2 (Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity).—10 a.m. : Service 
(Smart), in F ; Continuation (Armes), in A; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, 259. 
3 pm.: Service (Smart), in F ; Anthem, “O sing unto the Lord,” No. 62 
(Ps. xcvi., 1.), Purcell; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, 92. 








Hotes and Rews. 


LONDON. 


Mr. Alfred Blume has been appointed Professor of Singing at the 
Royal College of Music. 

The new building of the Guildhall School of Music on the Thames 
Embankment is now finished, but it has been found advisable, for sanitary 
reasons, to delay the removal from the old to the new home till the 
beginning of next term, : 
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A new comic opera, La Béarnaise, from the French of MM. Leterrier 
and Vanloo, written by Alfred Murray, composed by André Messager, 
will be produced on Monday evening, October 4, under the stage-direction 
of M. Marius, at the theatre in Coventry Street, Piccadilly, formerly 
known as the Prince’s Theatre, but now re-christened the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. Miss Florence St. John will take the principal part. 

We are asked to contradict a statement which has appeared in several 
papers, that Madame Patti was engaged to sing at the Leeds Festival. 
The great prima donna will arrive in London on the 26th, and will sing 
at Mr. Austin $ concert at the Albert Hall on the 27th inst., after which 
she will immediately start for Manchester and Liverpool, to sing at 
concerts there. After that she goes to Dublin, em route for America, 
where her tour will extend over nearly six months. 


_We have received from Messrs. Benyon & Co., Cheltenham, a highly 
finished engraving, being an admirable portrait of Sir George Macfarren, 
drawn from special photographs and finished from the life. The face is 
in half profile, and the expression of the features, which stand boldly 
forth from the background, is full of life and character. This beautiful 
work of art will be issued to a limited number of subscribers at the rates 
of two guineas, one pound five, and fifteen shillings ; the first-named 
price being charged for artist’s first proof impressions, fifty in number, 
printed on thick ‘‘ plate” paper, size 30 x by 22 inches. 

The lectures on music, founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, will be 
delivered by Dr. Henry Wylde, at Gresham College, on Tuesday, 
November 16; Wednesday, November 17 ; Thursday, November 18 ; 
and Friday, November 19, commencing each evening at six o’clock. 


The competition for the John Thomas Welsh Scholarship, at the 
Royal Academy of Music, took place on Thursday, z3rd inst. The 
examiners were Messrs. F, R. Cox, H. C. Lunn, Walter Macfarren, John 
Thomas, F. Westlake, and the Principal (chairman). There were six 
candidates, of which Anewim Jenkins gained the scholarship. 

The funeral of the late Mr. J. L. Hatton took place at Kensal Green 
Cemetery last Saturday in the presence of several friends and musical 
eo The coffin, which was of polished oak, with massive brass 
andles, bore the simple inscription “ John Liphot Hatton, born Oct. 12, 
1809 ; died Sept. 20, 1886. 

We are able to give the following details ot Mr. Henschel’s London 
Symphony Concerts, which will be one of the most interesting new 
features of the forthcoming winter season. The soloists engaged up to 
this moment are: pianists, Miss Fanny Davies, who is to play the 
Schumann Concerto, Miss Zimmermann, who is to play a ew concerto 
by Hans Huber (a young Swiss composer), Madame Haas (in the Triple 
Concerto by Beethoven), Mr. Stavenhagen (a Liszt Concerto), Mr. Max 
Pauer (Brahm’s Concerto, No. 1); violinists, Miss Fmily Shinner (Men- 
delssohn), Mr. Gompertz (Triple Concerto), Mr. Ondrigek ; violoncellists, 
Piatti (Triple Concerto), Mr. Julius Klengel, from the Gewandhaus. 
Most of the engagements with other artists, and especially with the 
vocalists, of whom there will be one at every concert, are still pending. 
As far as novelties are concerned, several English composers have been 
applied to for the production of newly published or MS. works from their 
pen. A new (MS.) Violin Concerto, by an English composer, will be 
produced. Also new French and German music, such as “ Honours of 
War to Patroclus,” from Bruch’s Achilleus, Goetz’s Overture, Francesca da 
Rimini. Amongst the “novelties,” however, there will be some old 
things, Monsigny, Gluck, Boieldieu, etc. The concerts will be of one 
hour and three quarters’ duration only ; the members of the orchestra will 
not leave the platform during the concert, there being only a short pause 
after the symphony, which will always be the third number of the 
programme. The performance will commence frecisely at the times 
named (evening, 8.30; afternoon, 3). There will be no encores. The 
first of these concerts will take place on Wednesday, November 17. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, Sept. 27.—The musical season opens this week with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, who promise us seven operas, of which 
Ruy Blas, by Marchetti, will be for the first time produced before a 
Birmingham audience. The other well-known works are Mignon, Carmen, 
Don Giovanni, Marriage of Figaro, Trovatore,and The Bohemian Girl. 
Madame Marie Roze heads the list of the well-known artists of the Carl 
Rosa troupe.—Mr. Stockley has also announced his fourteenth series of 
four s tion orchestral concerts. The following are the vocalists 
engaged : Madame Georgina Burns, Madame Clara Samuell, Mlle. 
Trebelli, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Grice, 
Mr. Leslie Crotty. In addition to these we have Miss Fanny Davies, 
who will play Schumann’s concerto for piano and orchestra, at the first 
concert, October 21. Mr. Stockley further announces that Dr. Villiers 
Stanford has ,consented to conduct a performance of his Elegiac 
Symphony, and Herr Dvorak will probably conduct some of his im- 

ortant orchestral works at one of these concerts. The concert giving 
odies have now pretty well all made their s of action known to the 
public, .with the exception of the Birming Philharmonic Concerts, 





The Birmingham and Midland Musical Guild propose giving a concert 
this season, which will bear the stamp of novelty, as all compositions musi 
be manuscript and by members of the Guild only. 


GLasGow.—By arrangement with Mr. Carl Rosa, the successful comic 
opera, The Beggar Student, was produced at the Grand Theatre for six 
nights, under the direction of Captain Bainbridge’s Opera Company. 
(This opera was produced for the first time here by Mr. Rosa at the 
Royalty Theatre, in December, 1884.) The principals were Messrs. 
Henry Bracy (The Beggar Student), John Child (Conrod Malitski), Fred 
Mervin (Col. Ollendorf, his original part), and Mesdames Lucy Franklin 
(Palmatica), and Ada Lincoln and Ida St. Ives (as her two daughters, 
Laura and Stephania respectively). During the engagement the house 
was packed each night, and from a pecuniary point of view I don’t think 
that the treasurer need complain. 


LIVERPOOL.—The cause of music among the people is evidently 
prospering, if we may judge from the overflowing audiences which are 
welcoming the Turner company at the Royal Court Theatre. On the 
opening night, Monday last, when Zhe Bohemian Girl was presented, 
there was scarcely a seat available in any part of the theatre, and the 
following nights will prove equally successful if the box-office returns are 
any criterion. The opening performance proved exceedingly interesting, 
as showing what an excellent all-round cast could be given even without 
any extensive reliance upon stars. The Thaddeus of Mr. J. W. Turner 
is now well known, both for its virtues and its failings, and these latter, 
if they are not accentuated, have at any rate remained unimproved by 
time, for there is the old want of finish which detracts so much from the 
impersonation as an artistic whole. Mr. Arthur Rousby’s Count 
Arnheim is not so familiar a performance, but so soon as it becomes 
better known it will be more popular. Indeed, from many points of 
view, this is the best Count we have seen for many years, and the re- 
strained vocalization is in admirable accord with the artistic dignity of his 
acting. Mr. Albert McGuckin, as Devilshoff, is distinctly disappointing, 
for neither in business nor in singing does he approach his predecessors 
in the part. This is the more noticeable, as it is quite evident that 
this gentleman is not incapable of doing far better things if he will only 
make good use of the gifts with which nature has endowed him. Madame 
Constance Bellamy made a very pleasing Arline, although signs are not 
wanting that overwork is having its usual effect upon a voice by no means 
unusually powerful. ra Diavolo, Faust, and Maritana have been 
underlined for other evenings of this week, while last night’s (Friday’s) 
production of Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche was eagerly looked forward 
to, but of this more must be said next week.— The announce- 
ments so freely made last week as to the name fixed upon for Mr. 
Corder’s new opera are, to say the least, premature. So far as Mr. 
Rosa’s knowledge goes, the new work has not been christened, and 
it is scarcely likely that it will be called Morwidza, seeing that such 
a name must undoubtedly be confounded in many cases with Madeshda. 
The preparations for the production here are going on apace, and 
Mr. Robson’s scenery is especially well advanced.—The Lago concert of 
to-night, a Lamond recital on October 16, a Sims Reeves ballad concert 
about the same time, and the first Philharmonic concert next week, are 
evidences of the opening season here. 


FOREIGN. 


BERLIN.—Fraulein Globich has been very successful in the part of 
Aennchen (Der Freischiitz) at the Hoftheater, Herr Niemann, in 
Lohengrin, drew an overflowing house recently ; his place, while he 
gathers fresh laurels in America, is not yet filled at this theatre.— 
The operatic season at the Kroll was closed on September 19 with 
The Huguenots——The violinist, Henri Marteau, gave a concert here, 
assisted by Signorina Pettigiani and Signor Agghazi. The child violinist 
(he is but twelve years old) excited the greatest enthusiasm by his brilliant 
play, which was not only remarkable as many performances of “ infant 
prodigies” are for superficial feats of technique, but gave evidence of 
genuine musical spirit and earnest purpose. onan is of the school of 
Léonard. The singer, Signorina Nina Pettigiani, from Turin, was the 
winner of the Rossini prize at the Conservatoire of Pesaro, and appeared 
this evening for the first time in public, her charming talent delighting her 
audience. The pianist, Signor } gor wet played some of his own composi- 
tions, | ao pieces by Chopin and Raff, and was enthusiastically 
recalled. 


BRUSSELS.—Théatre de la Monnaie.—Mlle. Balensi made her début 
in La Favorita. The new singer evidently suffered from nervousness, but 
fortunately became mistress of her voice—a fine mezzo-soprano—before 
the great air of the third act. A real success was obtained by the tenor, 
M. Cossira, who took part in this performance, though not one of the 
company. It is likely that the managers will try to secure him as soon as 
he has completed his engagement at Bordeaux. Za Traviata at the 
Monnaie has been given by the second troupe, the so-called comic opera 
company ; this resulted in a further triumph for M. Engel, but also served 
to show that Madame Vuillaume has no great dramatic power. 
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PARIS, September 26.—The début of M. Delmas has at last been made 
at the opera in the small part of Saint-Bris (Zhe Huguenots). His 
appearance has been hailed with general satisfaction ; he was recalled 
before the audience on Wednesday night, and the critics have been 


excited to judicious and measured approval of his acting and singing. | 


So may his course of true art run smooth! The tenor, M. Duc, shared 
the honours of the evening with his colleague of the Conservatoire. 
Madame Rose Caron, as Valentine, proved herself unequal to a great 
dramatiz, part in spite of conscientious singing. A revival of Saint-Saéns’s 
Henry VI/I. has been given with Mmes. Caron, Richard, MM. Lassalle, 
Sellier, Sapin, Balleroy, and Lambert, and made a most favourable im- 
pression.—At the Opéra Comique Madlle. Simonnet increased her reputa- 
tion by her charming impersonation of Mignon in Ambroise Thomas’s 
opera, which alternated with Carmen last week. 

OPERATIC NEWS.—The production at the Paris Opéra of Patrie, by 
MM. Sardou and Paladilhe, will not take place before December ; that 
of the ballet, Le Deux Pigeons, about the middle of this month.—The 
new operetta, Adam et Eve, by MM. Serpette, Blum, and Toché, may be 
heard at the Théatre des Nouveautés early this month.—There is talk of 
a new building to be devoted to operettas, no other than the renovated 
Montparnasse, which will take the title of Les Délassements-Comiques. 
New works by MM. de Sivry and Montaubry have been promised for 
this new enterprise. Some new operas to be produced in various towns 
in Italy: Medori’s La della Galliana and Canepa’s Notte di Carnevale. 

CONCERT NEws.—At Berlin the Monday Concerts of Dr. Bischoff 
and Herr Hellmich are to begin on October 25.—At Copenhagen a great 
celebration in honour of Liszt is fixed to take place during the first week 
of October.—The Bach Society at Chemnitz, which numbers 300 voices, 
will give a performance of Liszt’s oratorio, Christus, in memory of the 
master. 

The jubilee year of Mozart’s Don Juan will be the occasion of the 
issue of a new edition of Mozart’s masterpiece, by the Viennese Court 
publisher, Gutmann, who will hand over the entire proceeds to the fund 
for the Mozart monument in Vienna. 

M. Lamoureux has arranged to give ten representations of Lohengrin 
at the Eden Theatre, Paris, with more than ordinary care and splendour. 
M. Chabrier’s Gwendoline and Boito’s Mefistofele will probably follow these 
pertormances.—The Berlin Hoftheater will produce Hofmann’s new opera, 
Donna Diana, on the 15th, On December 5, this theatre will celebrate, 
with great pomp, the hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 

A favourable reception has been given to Zamara’s operetta, Der 


Doppelgiinger, on its first representation, at the Munich Gartnerplatz 


Theatre. 


The following statistics of this year’s Bayreuth performances have | 


been published by the Revue Wagnerienne : The expenses amounted to 


£14,750, and the receipts to £15,600, leaving a surplus of £850. The | 
£14,750, which would give | 
The principal artists only | 


orchestra received about £3,000 out of the 
to each member an average of about £45. 
asked to have their expenses paid, which in no case amounted to more 


than £150; Frauen Materna and Sucher would accept no payment 
whatever. 





FIRST FIVE GRADES NOW READY: 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Unner the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 


4 GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


{CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


FIFTH GRADE | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Per doz. Per doz. 
Children’s ...... 1s. 2d. Hemstitched— 
| F A M B R | F LMI yr cain 2s. 45d. | Ladies’ ...... 2s. 114d. 
| Ca 3s. 6d. | Gents’ ...... 4s. 11d. 


“The Cambrics of RosIn- 
SON & CLEAVER have aworld- 


| By Appointments to 
| the Queen & Crown Pt} F KET 
Princess of Germany. wide fame.” —Queen. 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address: “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 


SAMPLES and PRICE Lists Post 
FREE. 








BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 

repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 


PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
| the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 


| Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 

Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE- 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on upplication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists. 





Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLiEn), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


| JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


| 
| FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 





AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard. —Punch, October #1, 1865. 


| DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and iesigomting their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
| account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 


| United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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